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from Richmond to the Valley and a railroad system which cost nearly 
seventy millions and which was nearly half as long in miles as that of all 
New England." The schools dated from the firm establishment of the 
literary fund in 1816, whose purpose was to provide a measure of "ed- 
ucation" for indigent children. But by 1860 the state was paying tui- 
tion for one half of those attending school within the limits embraced in 
present Virginia. The war comes and goes. One third of the territory 
of the state was gone, its public works were dismantled, its accumulated 
capital was annihilated, the taxpaying power of the people was reduced, 
the debt and interest had climbed and was to increase all the while. On 
the other hand, a radical combination of negroes and scalawags domin- 
ated the constitutional convention of 1867. They struck "frugality" 
from the bill of rights and inserted ' ' equal civil and political rights and 
public privileges" for all citizens. As a corollary they decreed a uni- 
form system of schools free to all classes. 

Bourbons and conservatives who put the debt first in state policy had 
to yield to those who would readjust the debt to the demand of right, 
financial disabilities, social and educational needs. From 1879 to 1883 
readjusters ran the state. When, however, their chief, United States 
Senator "William Mahone, had built up a remorseless personal machine 
and had determined to carry the state over to the national republicans, 
the best of his followers deserted and returned to conservative ranks. 
The latter, chastened and humanized, adopted the name democratic and 
not a little of the spirit of democracy. 

The readjusters had accomplished their purpose, done much good and 
gone the way of third parties. Mahone, too, had dug a little deeper the 
grave of republicanism in Virginia. 

Mr. Pearson has painted a faithful picture of fiscal, social and politi- 
cal readjustment in Virginia 1867-1885. He has also added a not un- 
welcome touch to the canvass of national politics during those years. 

D. R. Anderson 

Beginnings of the Grerman element in York county, Pennsylvania. By 
Abdel Ross Wentz, B.D., Ph.D., professor of history, Pennsylvania 
college, Gettysburg, and curator of the historical society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church in the United States. (Lancaster: 
Pennsylvania-German society, 1916. 217 p. $1.00) 
Mr. Wentz deals with the beginnings of the German settlements in 
one of the predominantly German counties in Pennsylvania. He con- 
fines his investigation primarily to the events connected with actual 
settlement, the motives and characteristics of the settlers, and their part 
in colonial and early national history. The book covers about two de- 
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cades of the early eighteenth century. The first attempts at settlement 
in York county, the author shows, were made by English squatters, 
who were in a short time forced out by the Pennsylvania colonial gov- 
ernment on the protest of the Conestoga Indians. It appears that the 
first authorized settlement also was made by Englishmen, though the 
writer goes into a lengthy disquisition to prove that Hendricks, one of 
the first settlers, was a German. Mr. Wentz does not establish this as 
more than a probability, and his painstaking research in regard to an 
individual settler seems of little consequence inasmuch as the first com- 
munity of settlements was undoubtedly German. This part of the mon- 
ograph might well have been relegated to the appendix. 

The traditional German instinct for good soil was the determining 
factor in the choice of localities for permanent settlement, and therefore 
the German areas of settlement coincide with the limestone areas of the 
county. 

The motives of these early settlers, it is shown, lay in unhappy condi- 
tions in the home country as well as in the freedom and opportunity of 
the new. 

In personal characteristics, Mr. Wentz maintains that the Germans of 
York county are in contrast with other Germans in America, that the 
former possess a greater self-reliance and aggressiveness due to en- 
vironmental conditions. Comparatively free from aggressive and super- 
cilious English neighbors, he explains, the York county Germaus attained 
to a local pride and a political and cultural development higher than 
that of other German communities dating from the early eighteenth 
century. 

The narrative would indicate that the Germans of York county had a 
substantial, though not a brilliant part, in colonial Pennsylvania. They 
gave support to the Quaker regime and maintained stout opposition to 
the encroachments of the Marylanders. However, their lack of strong 
political consciousness or ambition was not conducive to their becoming 
a positive factor in the building of a new community. Their signifi- 
cance in the general course of American history lies in the fact that they 
were a well ordered, law abiding, industrious and frugal community on 
a pre-revolutionary frontier. 

The author has made copious use of footnotes and has a bibliography 
of primary and secondary sources. 

Albert Kerr Heckel 



